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a     child's     view     of     the     conductor 


EVERYBODY    SING    AND    PLAY 


THE  FIRST  SONG  you  will  sing  at  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  concert  this  year  is  a  great  chorale  melody  by  Philipp 
Nicolai.  It  was  used  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  in  "Sleepers,  Wake." 
Bach  wrote  it  in  four  parts  to  be  sung  by  his  church  choir.  You 
will  sing  it  in  unison,  as  it  is  printed  below.  Memorize  the  words, 
then  learn  to  play  it  on  a  melody  instrument  such  as  a  tonette,  re- 
corder, song  flute,  or  clarinet.  (Also  on  bells.)  Follow  this  plan: 
First  line — winds;  Second  line — bells;  Third  line — winds  and  bells; 
Fourth  line — winds;  Fifth  line — winds  on  first  three  measures  and 
bells  on  last  five  measures;  Sixth  line — all  play. 


Now  Let  Every  Tongue  Adore  Thee 

WINDS  C\ 


Pi 
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(  Now    let      ev    -    'ry  tongue    a    -    dore     Thee! 
I   All    Thy  gates  with  pearl    are       glo  -    rious! 
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Let    men  with    an  -    gels      sing    be   -  fore  Thee! 

Where  we     par -take -through faith  vie    -    to       -       rious, 
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Let  harps  and    cym  -  bals        now  u    -     nite! 

With     an  -  gels  round  Thy     throne of       light 
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No         mor  -  tal      eye    hath     seen,               No      mor  -  tal    ear  hath  heard 
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Such     won -drous  things,        There  -  fore  with   joy    our  _  song  shall     soar 
LL  PLAY  C\ 
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In  praise     to         God     for   -    ev 
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OVERTURE  to  "II  Signer  Bruschino" 

Rossini,  1792-1868 

THE  ITALIAN  OPERA  COMPOSER,  Gioacchino  (zhee-oh- 
ah-kee-noh)  Rossini,  grew  up  in  the  village  of  Pesaro  where  his 
father  was  the  town  trumpeter.  In  the  Rossini  house  there  was  music 
from  morning  till  night.  The  child  heard  the  loud,  clear  tones  of 
Father  Rossini's  brass  trumpet  as  he  practiced  for  the  village  band 
concerts.  Then  he  listened  to  his  mother  singing  her  parts  for  the 
local  opera  performances.  When  he  went  to  the  theatre,  as  he  loved 
to  do,  it  was  no  different.  There  was  his  mother  on  the  stage,  trilling 
her  arias,  and  his  father  in  the  orchestra  pit,  blowing  away  on  his 
horn  or  trumpet.  What  was  the  little  boy  to  do?  You  can  probably 
guess  that  he  soon  had  a  horn  of  his  own  on  which  he  could  toot  as 
loudly  as  his  father.  He  also  learned  to  sing,  and  often  played  some 
of  the  child's  parts  in  his  mother's  opera  performances. 

IT  WAS  ALWAYS  SAD  for  Gioacchino  when  both  his  father 
and  mother  went  away  together  on  an  opera  tour.  He  was  left  be- 
hind with  relatives,  and  was  very  lonesome.  It  must  have  consoled 
him  to  play  the  harpsichord  or  practice  on  his  trumpet.  He  probably 
spent  many  hours  dreaming  about  what  he  would  do  when  he  grew 
up.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  want  to  become  a  composer 
of  operas,  and  this,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  happened.  When  he 
was  just  thirteen  the  boy  was  sent  to  Bologna  to  study  music,  and 
school  was  forgotten.  At  sixteen  he  wrote  his  first  composition,  and 
in  another  two  years  he  had  finished  a  symphony  and  an  opera. 

ROSSINI'S  FIRST  OPERA  was  produced  in  the  Italian  city  of 
Venice  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  old.  Rossini  had  written 
thirty-seven  operas  by  the  time  he  was  thirty-seven — one  for  each 
year  of  his  life!  Then,  although  he  had  become  famous  all  over 
Europe,  he  decided  to  build  himself  a  house  near  Paris,  where  he  could 
forget  about  difficult  prima  donnas  and  the  hard  life  of  the  theatre. 

AN  INTERESTING  THING  TO  REMEMBER  about  Rossini 
is  that  his  birthday  was  on  the  29th  of  February,  which  comes  only 
in  leap  year,  or  every  four  years.  Can  you  figure  out  how  many  birth- 
days Rossini  had  celebrated  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six? 

AT  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 
you  will  hear  the  OVERTURE  (opening  piece)  to  Rossini's  opera, 
"II  Signor  Bruschino."  This  opera,  which  is  seldom  heard  today,  tells 
the  story  of  a  pretty  girl  named  Sofia,  who  is  in  love  with  Florville,  a 
fine  young  man.  Her  guardian  insists  that  she  marry  the  wealthy  Mr. 
("Signor")  Bruschino.  Poor  Mr.  Bruschino  is  locked  up  in  his  room 
by  an  angry  innkeeper  because  he  has  not  paid  his  bill.  While  Mr. 
Bruschino  knocks  loudly  to  be  let  out,  the  girl  and  her  fine  young 
man  are  married.  In  the  OVERTURE  you  will  hear  the  string  players 
rapping  against  their  music  stands  with  the  wooden  part  of  their 
bows,  and  making  sounds  like  Mr.  Bruschino's  knockings. 


THE  LITTLE  NOTHINGS 


Mozart,  1756-1791 


THE  GREAT  COMPOSER,  WOLFGANG  MOZART,  was 

born  over  two  hundred  years  ago — on  January  27,  1756.  Each  sum- 
mer in  Salzburg,  where  Mozart  was  born,  a  music  festival  is  held 
in  his  honor.  Some  day  you  may  visit  this  famous  town  in  the  Aus- 
trian mountains,  and  you  will  find  the  house  still  standing  where 
Mozart  lived  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  In  this  house  the  small  Wolf- 
gang composed  his  first  "Minuet"  at  the  age  of  five.  And  here  it 
was  that  the  family's  yellow  canary  chirped  while  the  young  com- 
poser played  the  harpsichord  with  his  sister,  Nannerl.  From  the  door- 
way of  this  very  old  house  Mother  Mozart  waved  goodbye  to  her 
children  as  they  rode  off  to  Paris  with  Papa  Mozart  in  a  big  stage- 
coach, its  wheels  bumping  noisily  over  the  cobblestone  streets. 

WHEN  WOLFGANG  MOZART  WAS  TWENTY-TWO  he 
returned  to  Paris  for  the  second  time  and  found  that  a  new  opera 
was  being  planned.  The  French  people  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and 
think  that  no  opera  is  complete  without  it.  So  the  dancing  master  of 
the  Paris  Opera  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  idea  to  ask  the  celebrated 
young  German  composer  to  write  a  ballet  as  an  "opener".  Mozart 
was  delighted  to  accept  the  invitation  and  began  work  at  once. 

WHEN  THE  BALLET  WAS  FINISHED  Mozart  called  it 
"Les  Petits  Riens,"  which  means  THE  LITTLE  NOTHINGS.  Why 
do  you  suppose  he  gave  it  this  unusual  name?  After  reading  the  little 
story  below  perhaps  you  will  agree  that  nothing  very  important  hap- 
pened at  all.  The  dancers  were  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  who  were 
trying  to  play  pranks  on  Cupid,  the  God  of  Love.  Cupid  was  caught 
and  put  in  a  cage.  The  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  dancing  around 
to  the  music  of  Mozart's  gavottes  and  minuets,  played  a  game  of 
blindman's  buff.  Then  Cupid  escaped  from  his  cage  and  made  two 
shepherdesses  fall  in  love  with  one  of  the  shepherds,  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  girl  dressed  as  a  boy!  Mozart  wrote  thirteen  short  dances — 
the  "little  nothings" — and  an  Overture  for  the  ballet. 

AS  YOU  LISTEN  TO  PANTOMIME,  a  "little  nothing"  from 
the  first  scene  of  the  ballet,  imagine  the  young  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses slyly  tip-toeing  as  they  try  to  catch  Cupid  in  a  net: 


THE  JOYOUS  GAVOTTE,   from   the  second   scene  of  the 
ballet,  describes  the  game  of  blindman's  buff: 
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Read:  MOZART  by  Peggy  Woodford  (Walck,  1966) 


FRANZ   PETER  SCHUBERT 


1797-1828 

WHEN  FRANZ  SCHUBERT  was  a  little  boy  he  spent  nearly 
all  his  time  making  up  pieces  and  playing  the  piano  and  violin.  His 
father,  who  was  a  poor  schoolmaster  in  the  small  village  of  Lichten- 
thal  (Austria),  could  not  give  his  children  many  advantages.  Franz 
was  shabbily  dressed,  and  sometimes  hungry,  but  he  was  happy  be- 
cause never  a  day  went  by  that  there  was  not  singing  and  playing  in 
the  Schuberts'  house.  Every  evening  Franz  listened  for  his  Father's 
footsteps,  and  he  could  hardly  eat  supper  because  he  knew  there 
would  soon  be  music.  When  Father  Schubert  took  his  cello  from  the 
tall  cupboard  and  his  brother,  Ignaz,  drew  his  bow  across  the  violin 
tucked  under  his  chin  little  Franz  squealed  with  delight. 

FRANZ  STARTED  TAKING  VIOLIN  LESSONS  from  his 
father  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  He  learned  quickly  and  soon 
played  very  well.  But  violin  playing  was  only  one  of  his  musical 
accomplishments.  Because  of  his  beautiful  voice  he  was  taken  into 
the  church  choir. 

ONE  DAY  FATHER  SCHUBERT  found  out  that  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  famous  court  Choir  School  in  Vienna.  How  happy  he 
would  be  if  his  son  could  live  in  a  big  city  and  hear  wonderful  music! 
So  young  Franz  was  bundled  up  in  his  ragged  coat  and  off  he  went  to 
Vienna  to  sing  before  the  great  music  teachers  of  the  royal  choir.  The 
eleven  year  old  boy  felt  very  uncomfortable  in  his  coarse  homespun 
suit  with  thick  spectacles  on  his  stubby  nose.  Some  of  the  young 
singers  laughed  at  him  but  when  they  heard  his  high  clear  voice  they 
were  full  of  admiration  and  wonder.  Never  before  had  a  boy  passed 
the  examination  so  easily! 

FRANZ  MADE  MANY  FRIENDS  at  the  Choir  School  and 
always  had  an  interested  audience  for  the  songs  and  piano  pieces  he 
composed.  It  was  sometimes  difficult  to  write  music,  for  his  room 
was  cold  and  the  meals  were  so  skimpy  that  he  was  hungry  most  of 
the  time.  One  day  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  begging  him 
to  send  a  little  money  each  month  to  buy  food.  He  said  in  the  letter: 
"One  can  enjoy  eating  a  roll  and  an  apple  or  two  after  having  noth- 
ing for  eight  and  a  half  hours.  I  feel  that  this  must  be  changed." 

AS  THE  YEARS  WENT  BY  little  was  changed  for  Franz 
Schubert.  Even  when  he  grew  up  and  became  a  great  composer  he 
never  had  much  money.  But  his  heart  was  always  full  of  music  and 
he  was  happiest  when  he  was  composing  a  beautiful  song  or  a  lovely 
symphony. 

A  BOOK  YOU  WILL  ENJOY:  Franz  Schubert  and  His  Merry 
Friends  by  Wheeler  and  Deucher  (Dutton) 


SYMPHONY  No.  5  in   B  Flat  Major 


THE  SYMPHONY  No.  5  was  written  in  1816  when  Schubert 
was  nineteen.  It  took  him  only  four  weeks  to  complete  the  four 
movements.  The  music  is  delightfully  gay  and  sounds  very  much 
like  Haydn  or  Mozart. 

YOU  WILL  BE  SURPRISED  TO  HEAR  that  there  are  no 
clarinets,  trumpets,  trombones  or  drums  in  this  symphony.  Why  do 
you  suppose  Schubert  left  out  these  instruments?  Someone  has  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  there  was  a  shortage  of  these  instruments  at  the 
time  the  symphony  was  composed.  But  another  explanation  may 
have  been  that  the  Symphony  was  written  for  a  special  group  of 
Schubert's  musical  friends  who  played  together  every  Sunday,  and 
they  were  largely  string  players.  In  the  score  are  included  the  full 
family  of  stringed  instruments — violins,  violas,  cellos  and  double 
basses.  Besides  the  strings  there  are  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns  and  a  flute. 


FIRST  MOVEMENT: 

(2  min.) 


The  first  theme  is  played  by  the  violins 
after  a  short  opening  passage: 


W 


SECOND  MOVEMENT:       This   slow   movement   has   a   beautful 
(1.30  min.)  song-like  melody  as  the  main  theme: 


THIRD  MOVEMENT 
(5  min.)  Play  all. 


The  Menuette  (Minuet)  is  played 
faster  than  the  usual  minuet  tempo. 
The  form  might  be  described  as  three- 
part — A  B  A. 

0     Theme, 


N      A  Th*mc  -     £   m  .        0     Theme,       . 


FOURTH  MOVEMENT:     The  Finale  is  marked  Allegro  vivace 
(2  min.)  (fast  and  lively)  : 


§gmmmm&mm 


Have  you  ever  heard  any  other  Schubert  symphony?  The  most 
famous  of  Schubert's  eight  symphonies  is  known  as  the  "Unfinished 
Symphany."  See  if  you  can  find  out  why  this  is  called  the  "Un- 
finished." 


LITTLE   FUGUE   in   G   MINOR 


Bach,  1685-1750 

LONG  AGO  a  little  boy  named  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  grew 
up  in  the  German  city  of  Eisenach.  Everywhere  in  Germany  the 
Bachs  were  famous  for  their  music.  All  the  members  of  the  Bach 
family — his  uncles,  cousins  and  aunts — came  once  a  year  to  Eisenach 
for  a  festival  of  music.  As  they  played  and  sang  together  none  of 
them  realized  that  little  Sebastian  would  one  day  become  the  most 
famous  of  them  all. 

IN  LATER  LIFE  BACH  WAS  ACCLAIMED  as  a  virtuoso 
organist  by  Dukes,  Princes,  and  Kings.  Once  he  was  asked  by  King 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia  to  improvise  a  fugue  in  three  parts  on  a  tune 
which  the  King  gave  him. 

AS  ALL  MUSICIANS  KNOW,  writing  a  fugue  is  no  easy 
matter,  but  improvising  one  is  still  more  difficult.  You  will  under- 
stand this  better  if  you  know  something  about  how  a  fugue  is  con- 
structed. A  fugue  is  a  composition  in  which  an  original  theme  or 
"subject,"  such  as  the  King  gave  to  Bach,  is  repeated  and  imitated 
throughout.  When  you  first  listen  to  a  fugue  it  is  important  to  learn 
the  subject  so  that  you  will  recognize  it  each  time  it  comes  in.  At 
the  beginning  of  every  fugue  the  melody  of  the  subject  is  always 
played  by  itself. 

BACH'S  FUGUE  IN  G  MINOR,  originally  composed  for 
organ,  was  arranged  for  orchestra  by  Lucien  Caillet.  The  subject, 
written  below,  is  announced  by  the  clarinet  alone.  Each  time  the 
subject  returns  it  is  played  by  a  different  instrument  or  group  of 
instruments. 


ifyjnfftuJH!  Uj  i  iuifli;ji  ijj]ia]JpifiP^e 


IN  THE  G  MINOR  FUGUE  the  subject  is  played  nine  times. 
Between  the  repetitions  of  the  subject  there  are  short  "episodes" 
which  sound  different  from  the  other  parts  of  the  fugue.  How 
many  episodes  do  you  hear?  Write  the  number  here . 

AS  YOU  LISTEN  FURTHER  you  will  discover  that  after 
each  subject  there  is  an  additional  little  melody  attached  to  it  like 
a  tail  to  a  kite.  This  is  called  the  counter  subject.  While  the  counter- 
subject  goes  merrily  on  its  way,  the  familiar  subject  sings  out  under- 
neath it  in  a  new  key — d  minor. 
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PEER  GYNT  SUITE  NO.  1 


Edward  Grieg,  1843-1907 

WHEN  EDWARD  GRIEG  WAS  TWENTY-TWO,  in  1865, 
he  left  his  cold  Norway  to  spend  a  warmer  winter  in  Rome.  Here 
he  met  the  famous  Norwegian  dramatist  and  poet,  Henrik  Ibsen, 
who  was  also  enjoying  the  Italian  sunshine.  Eight  years  later  Grieg 
received  a  letter  from  Ibsen,  asking  him  to  write  music  for  his  new 
play,  PEER  GYNT.  The  composer  promptly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  finished  the  music  the  following  year  for  its  first  per- 
formance, February  24th,  1876.  The  play  was  an  immediate  success, 
and  so  was  the  music! 

THE  STORY  OF  PEER  GYNT 

LONG  AGO  in  Norway  a  lazy  fellow  named  Peer  Gynt,  was 
always  playing  jokes.  He  lived  with  his  mother,  Ase,  a  poor  widow. 
At  a  wedding  party  Peer  danced  with  a  beautiful  girl,  Solveig,  who 
fell  in  love  with  him.  But  the  mischievous  boy  stole  the  bride,  Ingrid, 
and  ran  off  with  her  into  the  mountains.  He  made  her  very  unhappy 
by  telling  her  that  Solveig  was  prettier.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
deserted  Ingrid,  and  went  off  with  the  ugly  daughter  of  the  Moun- 
tain King.  She  took  him  to  her  father's  hall  where  he  ruled  over  the 
mountain  imps  and  trolls.  The  King  ordered  Peer  to  marry  his 
daughter,  and  when  he  refused  all  the  imps  and  trolls  rushed  at  him 
furiously,  pinching,  pulling  and  trying  to  destroy  him. 
Theme — In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King 


.'Mm-,  rm  g  i  ngrfjQTf4i^  g  rfi  r  r  r  r r  i 


Cello  Basses    pizzicato 


Suddenly  church  bells  rang  in  the  distance.  Their  magic  sound 
wrecked  the  hall  and  the  trolls  disappeared.  Peer  was  bruised  and 
weary,  but  Solveig  found  him  and  took  care  of  him.  Then  he  went 
back  to  his  mother's  home,  and  saw  her  dying.  Sadly,  he  left  Norway 
to  wander  over  the  world  and  seek  his  fortune.  In  the  desert  he  was 
entertained  by  an  Arab  chief  and  his  tribe.  At  a  festival  in  Peer's 
honor,  the  daughter  of  the  chief,  Anitra,  danced  for  him. 
Theme — Anitra's  Dance 
Tempo  di  Mazurka 


Violins  I  — Muted 

After  many  years  of  wandering,  Peer  returned  to  Norway  in  search 
of  Solveig.  He  was  an  old  man,  but  Solveig  recognized  him,  and  still 
loved  him.  Peer  asked  her  forgiveness,  and  died  in  her  arms. 

Check  your  library  for  books  about  the  composer,  Grieg. 
Read:   EDVARD   GRIEG,   BOY   OF   THE   NORTHLAND   by   Sybil   Deucher. 


THE  WHITE   PEACOCK 


Charles  Griffes,   1884-1920 

THE  AMERICAN  COMPOSER,  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes, 
was  an  artist  with  pen-and-ink  drawings  and  water-colors,  but  he 
preferred  to  paint  pictures  in  music.  As  you  listen  to  his  beautiful 
tone  poem,  "The  White  Peacock,"  you  will  almost  feel  as  if  you 
were  in  a  dream  world.  It  is  a  world  of  indefinite,  blurred  impres- 
sions, but  a  pleasant  place  to  be.  You  can  enjoy  the  patterns  of  sun- 
shine and  shadow;  the  perfume  of  magnolias;  the  warmth  of  an  old 
Roman  garden.  The  first  magic  notes  of  the  music  will  help  you 
to  imagine  the  White  Peacock  as  the  Scottish  poet,  William  Sharp, 
describes  him: 

"White  as  a  cloud  through  the  heats  of  the  noontide 
Moves  the  White  Peacock." 


Before  the  concert,  play  the  recording  of  "The  White  Peacock" 
many  times.  When  you  are  familiar  with  the  music,  do  some  of 
these  things: 

1 )  Make  up  an  original  story  or  poem  inspired  by  the  music. 

2)  With  tempera  paint,  make  a  large  frieze  of  a  White  Pea- 
cock in  a  beautiful  flower  garden. 

3)  Dance  to  the  music;  finger  paint  to  the  music. 

4)  Give  a  report  to  your  class  on  the  composer,  Charles  Griffes. 
Griffes  lived  only  thirty-six  years.  He  composed  songs, 
piano  sketches,  and  orchestral  works.  What  else  can  you 
find  out?   (See  booklet  with  RCA  Album,  Vol.  6,  No.  2) 

TWO    FAVORITES 

LEROY  ANDERSON  has  become  a  favorite  composer  to 
many  young  Americans.  His  popular  HORSE  AND  BUGGY  is  a 
picture  painted  in  music.  Listen  for  the  pattern  of  the  horses'  clop- 
clop  rhythm.  Can  you  also  hear  the  contrast  when  the  music 
changes  to  a  smooth  song-like  melody?  Tell  a  story  about  what  the 
music  suggests  to  you.  Dance  your  story.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  music. 

THE  TYPEWRITER  is  so  clearly  described  in  the  music  that  there 
is  no  doubt  about  what  is  happening.  Here  is  another  example  of 
music  painting  a  picture.  But,  in  this  case,  a  real  typewriter  is 
"played"  in  the  orchestra. 


EVERYBODY   SING 


So  Long  .  .  .  Woody  Guthrie 

At  your  North  Carolina  Symphony  concert  you  will  be  asked  to  stand  and 
sing  the  last  number  on  the  program  .  .  .  SO  LONG  by  Woody  Guthrie.  This 
is  one  of  America's  greatest  folk  songs.  As  you  sing  you  will  be  honoring  the 
man  who  composed  it,  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  few  truly  authentic  folk- 
singers  of  our  times.  The  world  lost  a  talented  musician  when  Woody  Guthrie 
died  on  October  3,  1967. 

During  his  short  life  Woody  Guthrie  sang  for  country  people,  accompanying 
himself  on  the  guitar  which  he  had  taught  himself  to  play  as  a  boy.  He  was  born 
an  Okie.  When  the  depression  came  he  "hit  the  road",  playing  and  singing  in  work 
camps,  taverns  and  other  seedy  places  where  poverty-stricken  people  gathered.  In 
the  forties  he  began  to  gain  some  success,  and  happily  made  recordings  which  are 
now  cherished  by  discriminating  folk  music  collectors.  He  made  a  little  money 
by  singing  over  the  radio,  and  in  leading  New  York  halls.  His  songs  covered  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  but  they  all  showed  a  deep  interest  in  American  life,  and  a 
strong  faith  in  human  dignity.  Some  of  his  best  songs  were  written  for  his  own 
children.  He  loved  the  sounds  of  words,  and  delighted  his  small  listeners  with 
funny  rhymes,  such  as  "Jiggle,  jiggle,  jiggle,  Tickle,  tickle,  tickle,  tickle,  Little 
sack  of  sugar  I  could  eat  you  up!".  He  sang  about  "pretty  little  hoot  owls"  and 
"one-eyed  frogs." 

Although  Woody  Guthrie's  voice  may  have  been  thought  of  as  rough  at 
times,  he  was  always  deeply  musical,  and  sang  with  great  feeling.  He  sang  about 
the  life  he  knew,  and  not  about  a  false  "folk"  life  as  some  singers  do.  Since  folk 
singing  has  become  popular,  and  has  turned  into  a  big  business  many  balladeers 
travel  around  in  jet  planes,  stay  in  glittering  hotels,  and  sing  before  audiences 
who  listen  because  it  is  "the  thing  to  do."  This  was  not  Woody  Guthrie's  way. 
He  lived  a  hard  life,  but  he  was  not  defeated  by  it.  As  one  of  his  contemporaries 
has  expressed  it:  "He  rose  above  travail  to  enrich  the  American  heritage." 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Find  SO  LONG  by  Woody  Guthrie  in  your  state-adopted  text,  Music  for 
Living,  Book  5,  pages  186-187.  MEMORIZE  ALL  THREE  STANZAS. 

2.  Although  you  will  not  be  asked  to  play  this  song  at  the  concert,  you  can 
learn  it  in  your  classroom  by  playing  it  on  bells,  tonettes  or  recorders.  Change 
it  to  the  key  of  C. 

3.  Sing  the  refrain  in  two  parts. 

4.  Check  your  school  library  to  see  if  there  are  recordings  of  some  of  Woody 
Guthrie's  songs. 

5.  Review  "THIS  LAND  IS  YOUR  LAND."  Write  to  Mrs.  Fred  B.  McCall, 
Box  843,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514  if  you  want  a  copy  of  this  song.  Enclose 
a  long,  stamped  envelope. 

Some  recordings  of  Woody  Guthrie's  songs 

F  C  7501  SONGS  TO  GROW  ON  by  Woody  Guthrie 

F  C  700  5  SONGS  TO  GROW  ON,  Vol.   1 

F  C  7015  SONGS  TO  GROW  ON  FOR  MOTHER  AND  CHILD,  Vol.   0 

F  C  7027  SONGS  TO  GROW  ON,  Vol.  3,  My  Land 
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